Introduction

I cannot feel this to be the right solution, yet it is
Eliot's and seems mandatory. He wrote to Martin Browne
on May 6,1949, and said:

Incidentally, I think of removing the Eumenides from
the list of characters, so that amateurs will be encouraged
to play them invisibly*

Theatre creates its great effects through eyes and ears
together; it is the contradiction of its own nature to
attempt a great effect with neither; and the two 'appear-
ances* of the Eumenides are, by intention, the supreme
moments of the play. Twice the audience is gradually
worked up for the actual apparition of the mysterious
presences of which so much has been said, and twice it is
frustrated. How can it be expected to envisage what even
the author cannot? Let us take a parallel case in Shakes-
peare. Often, in foolish deference to bygone scientists
who have told them there is no such thing as a ghost,
directors of Macbeth have cut the Ghost of Banquo out, and
left Macbeth gaping at an empty chair; fatuous and
ineffective as this is, the audience can at least make shift
to imagine Banquo with his throat cut and twenty
trenched gashes in his head, because it has seen Banquo
alive and heard his corpse described; but how can an
audience have a mental image of beings it has never seen,
whose appearance has never been described to it, and
whose voices it has never heard? Moreover, not to allow
the audience to see what Harry sees, and what Mary,
Agatha and Downing see, is to withdraw from the audience
its power to identify itself with them, and throw it on to
the side of the purblind Aunts and Uncles, so often abused
in the play for their inability to see anything. There is, of
course, Martin Browne's pertinent question to answer:
what are they to look like? But this is no great
problem in an Age that has Henry Moore as its leading
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